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SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 








8:30 - The Nineteenth Century English Novel (III) 
Seventeenth Century Poetry and Prose (11) 


9:30 - History of English Language (1) 
Contemporary English and American Poetry (IV) 
Chaucer ` 8, 


10:30 - English Literature from 1880 - 1914 (III) 
Shakespeare (II) 


11:30 - Teaching of English (I) 
American Novel (IV) 


Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Dighton 


Mr. Anderson 
Miss Drew 
Miss Mirrielees 


Mr. Anderson 
Mr. Dighton 


Miss Mirrielees 
Mr. Wilson 
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Afternoon classes will be held August 7th, 9th, 11th, 15th, 17th, 22nd, 24th, 


and 28th. 


. NOTE: Barn 1 is to the left, Barn 2 to the right, as you enter. 


The Barn is 


at the end of the road which leaves the main road just above the Inn ennex. 





THE BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
1944 Seniors (+) 

Marjorie Augusta Ames 

Lillian Becker (President) 


Hazel Fay Dickson 


Vivien Faye Huffaker 


Irma Katherine Johnston 
Mabel Knoll 

Florence Marie Sheehan 
Margaret Elizabeth Sherman 
Ruth Naomi Snyder 

Peter James Stanlis 
Frances Theresa Stellar 
Rosalie Switzer 

May Elizabeth Whalen 
Alice Genevieve White 
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The inspiring news from the battlefronts st fill us with the hope that the 
burden of calamity, which has been weigh Ё 8 upon the minds of sll of us, 
will soon grow lighter. Perhaps the nex a Bread Loaf Commencement 
will be able to talk with assurance of plished defeat of Germany and of 
the impending defeat of Japan. None of 1 an now tell when or emid wh 
and portents the overthrow of our enemie ke place. We are confident the 
it will take place, and before too long. But not all of bo reulize 
the end of the war will mark only the beginning of a long, difficult, and extrenely 
delicate process of reconversion and reconstruction, in ae the teacher must 
por ex-officio, more than the average individual's shure of responsibility und 
counse 
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treaty, or treaties, to mark the formal return of peace. No doubt 
will go to lengths to insure the continuance of e, even perhaps to 
es ishment of some kind of international agoncy for па purpose. Put we 
know that no treaty ow noble its 1 Е, МЯ -minded its as- 
ations, how wise und its plans, will be worth ver 
ess three general cours x lowed, and followed religiously. First, the 
letter and the spirit of the final treaty we should pt to observe with 
scrupulous fidelity. Secondly, and more important, we must al 
vigilant against the first signs that the treaty is being dis pred or violated, 
and we must crush at the earliest moment all preliminary NM Germany ond 
ers, or any attempts by another nation to emu- 
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To heve enjoyed the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done, 

To have advanced true friends and beat down baffling foes 


at least as well as their detractors; and, thanks to their training and intellec- 
tual background, they have shown the capacity 2 ia far more thon most out of 
either Heaven or Hell. The cowardly canard of George Bernard Shaw that "those who 
can, do; those who can't, teach" has in actual fact long since become as dead ag 
many another of his epigrams. If we have come to be regarded as a шеек, under- 
paid profession, it is at least partially our own fault. Now, however, with. the 
twentieth century nearly half gone, it is long past time that the teucher shed 

his tendency to hide his.own light under 4 iel and took & consciously 

part in the centuries that are to come. What is actually needed is not 
Brain Trusts, but more of them. 
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I think that the teacher will appreciate sooner than many others the fact that the 
great reconstruction to follow in the pna of this war will be a civil rather than 
reconstruction--it must be to stand any chance of success. As civilians 
take a hand in this vast business; and if, by Pe time, after so many 
end tribulations, any one still cherishes the delusion thet the world 
` a creation--does not groan and travail cheste] he is sorely in need of 
that very kind of education with which it must be our responsibility to furnish 
him. Consequently there is no necessity for saying more about isolationism except 
to insist thet its defeat, along with the defeat of sectionalism, provincialism, 
and parochialism is one of the first problems which the teacher must help to solve. 
Let us glance briefly at some of the other similarly enormous problems which will 
confront us in the yecrs to come. 
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One of these--in many respects the ugiiest--vill be the matter of ruce-discriminction 

in this country. This problem must met with firmness, tact, and sympathy on 

both sides. Each minority must assume a responsibility of cooperating with the 

majority; ana the majority must learn to cooperate with the minority. Neither a 

Co ey offensive attitude on the part of the majority nor a completely defensive 
251046 on the part of the minority will help in any respect. From its very 

nature, of which we are all fully aware, this ridd 




















lle will not be solved in our 
generation or even in our century. But it will never be solved at all unless 2 
heginning is made now, for lai ire is а doctrine which in these deys is іп- 
defensible. The nature of suck ming I wish to leave implicit in my 

tated opinion that any teacher who in any : holds an individual LHS race. religion, 
origins in contempt or who in any way obstructs the path of equal opportunity 
a minority is unworthy of the sacred responsi: bilities of his exalted profession. 
teaching. It is, > est, an ironical fact indeed 
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American society, which seeks to save in theory what it uoes not hesi 
in practice. 


But it is not the on 
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gap which already lies open between the civilian and the returning veteran. Why, 
rightly or wrongly, were there strikes in industry while a life-and-death war was 
going on? Why, rightly or wrongly, were the armed forces constantly reproaching 
American civilians for their complacency, their "foolish and unwarranted over- 
optimism," their failure to appreciate the significance of the war itself or of 
the vital issues involved? Why, rightly or wrongly, did the American soldier so 
often believe that the civilians at home had too many luxuries, too many comforts 
and amusements, too much soft living? 


Such questions, and many others, the teacher will huve to do more than his share 

in answering; and it is not impossible that, in attempting to answer them, he 

will be led from the role of apologist to the role of father-confessor. To take 
but a single cxample: the prospect is that the divorce rate in this country, con- 
sidering the present hailstorm of war-marriages, will ascend to new heights during 
the next ten years. Meny of those concerned will be the teacher's former pupils 
and friends--the boy whom he nursed through 2 high-school play, let us say, or the 
girl whom he failed in freshman English. It will then be the teacher's opportunity 
to exercise a function which he has shared and must continue to share with the 
clergyman, to help those who started on the wrong track to make a new beginning. 


But, for that matter, there will be all kinds of extracurricular functions which 

the teacher will be called upon to perform. Have we given sufficient thought to 
what we must do for the returning psychotic whose nervous system has been shattered? 
Or for the maladjusted youth who has been trained in killing es a fine art and is 
then dumped upon his unsuspecting home-community? For probably the greatest of 

all our post-war problems will be the harnessing of sil these immense powers which 
have been exerted over a period of years fcr purely destructive purposes to the 
peaceful arts of building a better, more hopeful world. 


Then, on the other hand, there are those who will come back to pick up as well es 
they can the work they left to go to war. I foresee varicus upheavals, both 
mejor and minor, in the programs of American educational institutions to meet the 
needs of him who has served his country. We have already seen what the army is 
ready to do in order to help the returning veterun to complete & formal education. 
It will be just as well, however, not to encourage the veteran into expecting too 
many gratuities in his progress toward a college degree. For one thing, I doubt 
that he would accept much academic coddling. Moreover, the colleges and profese- 
sional schools, if they possibly can, should fight to the last ditch any attempt 

of the government to subsidize them, just as they have been fighting and will con- 
tinue to fight any effort to bring them under the domination of a centralized edu- 
cational authority udministered by specialists in educational theory. Academic 
freedom is altogether too precious to us that we can afford to lose even the most 
inconsequential fragment of it. 


It is hardly likely that the accelerated progrems in school and college will run 
on for any length of time after the war. Neither students nor faculty can reason- 
ably be expected to maintain them; and, as far as the student is concerned, there 
can be no substitute for increased age and the maturity that comes with it. Once 
our educational institutions have been able to readjust themselves to the tradi- 
tional calendar, it seems possible that they will experience a boom even more re- 
markable than that observed during the 1920's. In this resurgence of formal edu- 
cation two main interests will be noticeable. There is every reason to anticipate 
a return to prestige of the humanities, or rather a return to the proper balance 
between the humanities and the sciences. There might even be some attempt to yoke 
together these twin steeds of Apollo, and I for one sincerely hope that the atterpt 
can be made to succeed. At any rate, it will probably be demonstrated that if 
Science is the present-day bread of life, as its supporters ond practitioners so 
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ardently insist, still we shall have another demonstration of the uncient axiom 
that man cannot live by bread alone. Then, in the second place, it is probable 
that far more attention will be bestowed upon the disciplines of learning and 
upon the establishing of certain minima of knowledge which no theoretically edu- 
cated person can afford to be without, than was in vogue before this wer. There 
will be fewer elective courses in colleges and more prescribed work rather then 
» less. As to the matter of discipline there will be, as in the years after the 
last war, many an unreconciled, unreconstructed youth who will resent the return 
to a dull, humdrum life of peace, and he will be a burden hard to bear. But once 
M we have made allowance for him, the lot of us teachers may well be easier than it 
has been, thanks to the habits inculcated by drill-sergeant and directive. 


4 І am reminded by the mention of discipline, however, that it is not altogether | 
unlikely that we may have universal compulsory military service in this country 
after the war, with all the problems that such a law, completely foreign to 

m American traditions, will bring in its train. It is difficult to think of American 

boys us militarized; but the danger is there none the less. Without arguing 

whether or not there is need for such a procedure, we must nevertheless insist that, 

(3 if this civic payment is to be exacted from our young men, we must be in e position 
to do what we can to see that there is no nascent Junkerism in America to taint us 
later. There must be no swaggering Prussianism on Main Street, remote as the pos- 

4 sibility may appeur at the moment. 


The reconversion of industry will probably mean an increuse in extension work, cor- 
ч respondence courses, and projects for adult education, although this work may be 
restricted to technological subject. Let us hope, however, that this will not be 
ultogether the case. It is, of course, a moot question as to just how much of the 
9 perennial quest for culture, which means for better ог for worse a pursuit of the 
humanities, will maintain itself after the war. But it seems proper to voice the 
expectation that the kind of culture sought will be more solid, more durable than 
v3 the perilous stuff poured cut during the last querter-century--and before--by pro- 
fessional lecturers, garden-club uplifters, and literary racketeers. The expecta- 


3 tion, however, may be ill-founded: therefore I venture no prophecy. I am somehow 

drawn at this point to a phrase frequently heard around the Bread Loaf Campus two 
sumners ago, 2 phrase apt, catchy, and brutal:  "culture-vulture." Now there will 
q 


always be culture-vultures; and why not? Yet it remains z modest dream that some 

4 of these culture-seekers, '"soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst," will see fit to 
spend their energies anong the menifold opportunities for internaticnal reconstruc- | 
tion which must perforce be the chief business of the next generation. 


I have, as you see, rashly donned the mantle cf social prophet. It is my pious 
hope that my words will never return to haunt ne. Yet I have, ufter all, merely 

4 sketched a few of the innumerable difficulties which will be pressing upon us all 
in the years soon to come. How can we prepare for them? No single plan will be 
sufficient; each problem will have to be met and attacked singly, each one on its 
own merits. The teacher will have to be a disseminator of knowledge as well ar a 
true critic of life in the best sense of the word--now scholar, now scciologist, | 
now psychologist, now philosopher and scientist, now diplomat, now spiritual guide. | 

7 He cen hardly measure up to the standard which our professicn demands unless he | 
is in some degree ull of these. 


And, as usual, the world will appear to conspire against the fulfilment of this 
ideal; it will be the usual thwarting of the ¡perfect by Nature the Envious. In 
our profession there are, as 2 matter of ccurse, the thousand and one pin-pricks 


| which come with any human occupation. But there are also the obstacles in our 
path which a little common regard for the rights of a teacher as a humen being 
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could so easily push to one side. There are obtuse and opinionated purents; the 
spoiled child; the influential friend or relative. There is the cheap and uncon- 
genial atmosphere of local politics. There is the materialistic and bar -eyed 
administrator, caught between the upper millstone of educational techniques and 
the lower millstone of petty chicenery. There is the tyrannical superintendent 
who will not hesitate to stoop to the dirty personal trick in order to achieve his 
immediate ends, or the principal of saintly character who can manufacture extra 
labor by the hour from sheer love of paper-work wedded to a passion for the details 
of trivial business. There is the professional critic, usually of literary pro- 
clivities, whosarrogant feeling of superiority toward educational institutions із 
matched only by his essential ignorance and his colossal rudeness and bad manners, 
which would bring the blush to the cheeks of a coal-heaver. There is the calm 
assumption that whatever may need money in the educational world, the teacher him- 
self needs it least of all. There is the recent decadent symptom of the multi- 
plication and ramification of bureaucracy, so that the officers and minor agents 
of many college and school administrations sometimes threaten to become more 
numerous than the feculty itself. Especially infuriating is the attitude that 

the faculty itself is never capuble of passing on anything really important in the 
conduct of 2. school or college, but should be merely a collection of glun, 
apathetic, weak-willed individuals who will obligingly wield the rubber stamp. 


As I have said, the teacher is in some ways his own worst enemy. Too many have 
entered the teaching profession because it seemed à secure haven in a storm- 
tossed world rather than because they had either a genuine urge or genuine 
qualifications. Or perhaps they knew some one who knew some one in the hierarchy 
of town, city, or state politics. The tendency of the lazy, superficial-minded 
nenchies to decay into dry rot is too often unresisted, if not irresistible. 
Many e faculty has suffered too long from the mildew of over-meekness or diffidence, 
or 277 We have often been labelled a profession of little men and women; and à 
convention of teachers has delighted the carping journalist, whe is himself the 
Nery bed-rock of superficislity but who thinks he sees in such conventions on 
assenblage of futilities. 


І note, however, with ironic pride, that a teacher will invariably attend a conven- 
tion of members of the other great professions and come away altogether satisfied 
with himself and his occupation. After all, unless he is the veriest automuton, 
his profession is bound to bring him always something new--new outlooks, new ap- 
proaches, new knowledge, new experiences. What more, indeed, could be asked? 

There is no excuse whatever for the teacher to remain anchored to the same habits 
of thought, or to be satisfied with a routine carrying out of the sume daily 

tasks, or to refuse to look with new persp ective at the femiliar scenes of his 
yearly labors. Particularly in these days, when the tempo of living has increaseed 
beyond ell previous limits of speed, no one with any pretense of having brains 
should fail to keep pace. If the one permanent thing in the world is change, we 
should be fools not to seize upon change and embrace it with all our hearts, for 

an eternal truth cunnot be thoughtlessly brushed aside. 


And so, members of the graduating class, I greet euch of you as one ares to an- 
other. We are all fellow 4 of "a solempne and 2 fraternitee," a 
fraternity which is truly immortel, There are lights and shadows in Bes picture 
of our future, as iue be QNEM I have perhaps emphasized the shadows; but 

my faith in our profession is such that I can state categorically my conviction 
that the lights 7 e; and the ultimate pattern resolves itself inevitably 
into one of benefit to mankind--that strange PENE uh that lovable and hateful 
monster which so often rejects us aná with almost сү tical geal refuses to let 
itself be saved. 
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Let at winds their worst und wildest blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow; 
We have fulfilled curselves, and we can dare 
And an conquer, though we may not share 

1 In the rich quiet of the afterglow 


TN. 4 Â c ч m TY 
What is to come. 


But be of good cheer. You have never been needed as you are needed now. 


4 | 





